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ABSTRACT 

This document presents two stages of a three-stage 
model dealing with teacher education problems in Asia. The third 
stage of the model, "Implementation^ " is not discussed since it 
requires field work eKperience and feedback. Stage I, "Understanding 
the Problem," concerns the specif icatiohs and objectives of teacher 
education, problems impending the achievement of objectives, and the 
securement of data relevant to the improvement of teacher education. 
Stage Ii discusses the models of strategies and structures to achieve 
target specification and objectives and to overcome problems. 
Emphasis is placed on broad as well as specific strategies and 
structures. (A 39-item bibliography is included. > (MJM) 
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DJTRODUCTION 

I feel somewhat close to the problems of Asia and developing 
nations because of interest in comparative educationj 12 months 
prior regidence in Japanj and e^eriences as a social studies ad- 
vxBor in^ Nigeria* In this paper^ I have intentionally attempted to 
have those intimately Involved In the problems of Asia speak for 
themselves by providing extensive quotations from their works. 

Vhxoh time J effort and energy have already been spent by others 
researching teacher education in perspective of Asian needs. In 
looking through the literatiirej I have come across numerous reports 
from conferences and teams dealing with educational problems in 
general and teacher education Issues in particular. (From an 
outsider's parapectivej It would seem to me that significant ad- 
vances are diseernabla^ although without a doubt j the problems 
remala staggering*) 

In this paper^ I id.ll be QOnoerned primarily mth the structure 
and itrategy of teacher iducatlon in Southeast Asia. Despits the 
limited nature of this focuSj the intimate organic relationship 
between teacher education and the educational operation as a whole 
cannot be overlooked. Nfeither can one realistically Ignore the 
fact that education is not an end In Itself j but a means to more 
comprehensive endSj such as industrialisation and modernizatlonj 
essential for survival In the space age. I^at might therefore appear 
to educators as end goals of education^ might really be goals that 
anable us to move towards the broader objectives of society. 

^ou^ there are no magical foranilas of long range strategy or 
structwal overhaul for Improvir^ teacher education in Asia or any*- 
idie?.^e elsej I suggest that there might be structwal and strate^ 
changes that could provide a more effective organization of human 
resiDm'ees to deal with the problems of teacher education# 



The approach I use is related to a scientific method of problem 
solving. I have suggested a^ modal of three stages to deal with 
teacher education problems. In this paper^ because the thirdj 
"Implementation" requires field work ej^erience and feed-back^ only 
the first two stages are e^lored* The objective of developing a 
model to deal mth teacher aducation problems is to focus dialogue 
and creativity in clearly drawii rational es^ilorations. Since I 
have assumed that the full creative potential of Asian educators is 
not being utilised in dealing with educational problems, my strategy 
is to suggest processes and models for further liberating this 
potential • I must admit to a basic bias that problem s Giving j 
though dependant on and limited by available physical rasourcesj 
often has its parameters set by the way individuals perceive and 
organise themselvBs to deal with problems*^ Hie models are being 
merely suggested and in no way pretend to be definitive and final* 

I have tried to follow two of the three stages of this model 
in tJie outline of this papery and have also proposed models In 
different parts of this paper, 

EROPOSED MODBL 

STAGE I - romRSTANDiro ml PROBLEM 

A. Tffliat are the target specifications and objectives of 
teacher education? 

B« TOiat problems and situations impede the realisation of 
these specifications and objectives? 
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- Cm yrtiAt data is needed to fiUly understand our protlein? 
1, VJhat sources should we use? 

2* V/hat is this data and into what categories should it be organiged? 
3# What gLneralizations and projeetions oan we mke from tWe data 
wt^ch would help us better understand our probj^em? 

STAOE II « HQD5L5 OF 5TPJJCTUHS5 AND STMTEGISS TO ACmEVE TARGOT SPECIFICATIO N 
MP OBJECTIVES a;jD 0VE?.C01B PROBLEMS — — — 



A. What types of specific strategies woid.d help us OTsrconia the problems 
and actdeve our obJeGtlves? 

What types of organiiatlonal atruotural changes would help uo over- 
come the problems and achieve our objectives? 

C, What mo^fioations sho^d we make ir* our target specifications and 
in our objectives? 

STAGE III - STEPS FOR I>FmENTATION (Not derit with in this paper) 

A* Pre-^heck - What changes in previously considered speciflcationsj 
objectives Bnd rnDdeis should be made at tins time? 

Actual is^iementation of plan 

C. Ev^uatlon 

!• How effective was the plan in meeting desipiated speclfl,cations 

and objectives? Wh^ 
2# On the basis of experience^ what modifications should we maKe 

In our ^eclfications md objectives? >Jhj^ 
3m On the basis of e^erience, what ahmges shoiUd be made in the 

strategies and struoturej used to achieve our objectives? Wiy? 
km What changes should be made in this model? W^ • 

We now proceed to adopt the above model as m wa^ieal tool to esqplora the 

problem of developing structuMs and strategies to ii?prove teacher eAication 

in developing nations* 



STAGE I m UNDBP3T^IDING THE mOBLm 

A* 5PSCIFICATI0N5 AND OBJECTIVES OF TEACHm EDUCATICT 
1* PROBIEMS AND BROAD OBJECTIVES 

A nmrtoer of the target specifications and broad educational 
©bjictives for teacher educmtlCTi are directly related to what Asians 
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pereei'?© ai the problsms and obstacles to be overeonB* Carlos 
Romulo has related the educationai crisis in Asia to four funda- 
nental problems* 

Firit is the lack of resourcesj the tremendous fin^cial 
poverty. Matching finance with needs is tnUy a depressing 
task. Secondly^ there is a lack of trained manpoweri of 
teachersi edunationaJL adndnistrators, and other prof eaaionals 
needed to iirpro^e the quality of education* There is 
thirdly the problem of ouality^ which suffers from the 
explosion of numbers resulting from population ^d enroll-* 
ment increases, Asian planners are Very conscious of 
it as they confront the dlffieult choice between ex- 
pMsion of opportunities and xirproveTOnt in quality. The 
fourth problem i.^* caused by the pursuit of . modernisation, 
Asians have to ^uild science and technological education 
to create specialists, especially the middle-level 
VDrkers, the teohnicians. The problem of modernisation^ 
of converting taiowledge into action, is not easily solved 
when dealing with old, reslllOTt customa md tra^tions,2 

Soma of the broader objectives Asian education should mder- 

take were indicated by piinlsters education meetin| in Tokyo 

and later Bangkok, According to a Unesco report, these werei 

1# The need for balanced development of education at bH 
levels, with the es^ansion of seeondaiT and higher 
. levels being deterirdned by the ability of pupils, avails 
ability of finOTciiLL resources Md manpower requlre- 
manta of the eouat^, 

2m The in93ortMca of qualitative considerations for dsvel- 
©pment. The need for achieving higher standards at the 
second and third levels Is imperative. Even at tha 
prtmjy level the maintenance of proper st^dards Iji 
order to prevent wastage and to provide a satisfacto^ 
baals for the higher level is essenti^t 

3m The need for diversification of education by enlar^ng 
and strengthening vocational and technical education 
at tha second and third levels in line with the devel- 
oping capacity of the economy to utilize trained skills^ 

km Escpanslon and iBproveTOnt of science education at ^ leveli 

5m Promotion of programs of adtat and youth mid family 
aducation as an integral part of over-all aducational 
develqpment* 
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6* Development of education should reflect the princiyle of 
equality of educational opportunitjr the promotion 
of interaational peace and amity.j 

2. OBJECTIVES MP 5PSCIFIGATI0NS ■ 

St More teaohe^s 

A key objictive of Asia:; education la to increase th© 

qumtlty of availablt teachers for essentially the same reasons 

sugBeated for the department of teacher tralninB in Thallandj 

Cl) to cope lAth the es^ansion of education due to the 
population increase, (2) to satisfy the inereaslng 
desires of people to have their children remain in 
school lonferj (3) to coii^ensate for the loss of 
teachers through retirement and deiith, (h) and to 
/Support the national econonic development plan#^ 

This objective has been accelerated by the Karachi Plan of 
Conp^so^y Education, decided on in 1960, by Asian meirflDers ot 
Unesco meeting in Karaetd* The plm calls for free coi^\daory 
pj^mry education of seven years duration by the year 1930 In 
the 15 Asian menter nations (except for Japan which has alrea^ 
achieved this goal)# 

A major problem for teacher education, associated with this 
gaalj is that of securing enough personnel* With a ratio of 35 
students per teacher, Benjamn Duke^ suggests that ataffing needs 
for the first se-ven grades of Asian primary schools will require 
an increase in teachers from 1*8 iriliion in i960, to 6*7 mL22±on 
in 1980, a 26^ growth. Teacher trainers will have to be Jjicreased 
from approximately 19,000 in 19^5f to 1U2,000 in 1980* The 
Karachi plan bIbo poses another major problem for teacher education. 
If this plan for mass elertentaiy education is introduced by 1980, 
the es^rience of education^ es^ansion 1^ the west woiild suggest 
that there woi^d be eontinued pressure for m upward e^imsien of 



free compulsory education. Even partial success of this plan would 
therefore pose a staffing .problem for the secondary level of educa- 
tion, and there too^ an increase would be required in the quantity 
and quality of teachers. This in turn would put increased prtssure 
on the staffing situation at teacher education institutions* 

A Unesco model, based on a projection of relevant variables, indi- 
cates that between 196^ and I98O teachers for first level (l-VIl) 
schools in Asia will have to Increase by an average of 83^^* Teacher 
training oi^tput for this level will have to be approximately 437,000 
per year. The model projection for the second level (viII-XIl) will 
require a teacher increase of 195^ while the third level (xill) would 
require an Increase in 200^ over the period,^ 

b. Batter Qualified Teachers 

Concern for the improvement. of teacher education in Asia refers 
not only to an increase in quantity of teachers but also to an increase 
in quality. As Unescd and the International Association of Universities 
(lAU) suggested^ 

"In order to raise the quality of education and enable It to ■ 
iatisfy social and cultural aspirations ^ not only must many 
teachers be trained^ but the quality of teacher edueatt on and 
training must be greatly Improved and a fair proportion of 
teachers at the various levels will need to acquire more than 
the stipulated minimum qualifications, which sometimes rise 
little above the level for which the teacher is to be employed, "7 

Participants at the Conference of Minieteri of Education lnvo3.ved 

In the Karachi Plan 5 convened by m^soo in Tokyo in 19^y are reported 

also to have expressed concern about the quantitative Increase of 

students under the Karachi Plan resulting in a reduction of educational 

Q 

quality,- 
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toa of the probiema posed by preseure to liiprova the qualiJlcat lons 

and output of teacheri is the moving type target presented by a rapidljr 

chanrjing Mdtrnl^ing lociaty. Initead of being able to state that onc# 

a teacher has reached a certain pointy he is quajLified, we now have the 

problem of developing an attitude and etructure whereby continued ohange 

mid upgrading of teacher quiLiflcations is accepted by the teacher* Most 

teaohers have great difficulty in personally keeping up with this change, 

and therefore will have even greater dlffic^Uty in interpreting this 

change and modemiiation process to their students. 

The problem of qualifications for Western teachers is^ In most cases^ 

one of keeping us id.th the mechanics of thii change* The problem of 

qualifications for many Asian teachers also includes a wrenching p^cho- 

lo^cal readjustment. As BriM Holros indicates^ ); 

The point is that at present too few practising teachers 
are able either to contribute to the production of 
sciantiats and technologists or to interpret for their 
pupils - at least in understmdable terms - the modem 
worldp Indeed^ it might be argued that without an ad- 
equate background in the natural sciences no teacher is 
able to m^e much sense of this world. Miy poU^ de« 
aignad to Ornish enough teachera regardless of the ade» 
quacy of their scientific background seema fraught with 
long-term dangers. 

In the less economically advmced countries this problem 
la^ perhaps less acute. The skills which served the teacher 
well in the past may serve him well to-day in kfrLam and 
Asia. That is to say, si^le literacy remans one of the 

Jnajor objectives of school ^sterns there. It is a^arent, / 

however, that scientists and technolc^sts in incr'easing 

numbers are needed, and that as the subsiitence-agricul- 

tural nature of the economy of these countries ch^ges the 

demand mil Increase. PoHticaUy, howtver, the need for 

teachers capable of intei^reting the modem world is al« - ' 

raai^r apparent. Democratic institutions and mass media of 

coranunication have thrown special responsibilities on 

teachers everywhere. The nature of the shOi?tage of 

^u^fied' teachers is, nevertheless, soi^what different 

from that being experience in Europe, North Ajaeriea, and ^ ^ 

other parts of the world.- 

ERIC 
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How high a quaJ.ifioation should we strive for? Deoision-n^ing on 
how much training a teacher should have imiit take into account not oni^ 
>riiat is ideally deslrablei but also the amount of teacher drain that 
would result if teachers secure more advanced education but salaries do 
not provide adequate holding and conpetltiva power* If the eduyational 
liivel of a teacher is pushed higher and the BBlmry remains iow^ schools 
becoD^ involved and often lose out in eon^etitivt presaure i^th other 
societal institutions for this bettsr trained individual, Sloan Wi^iand 
^ suggests that society should, 

provide as high a level of education for its teachers 
as it can afford vdthout^ at whe same timsj opening up 
too many opportunities md pressures for non*school 
ai^loymenttW 

Data on present conations in Southeast Asia woiad suggest that 
traditional quaLification criteria for teaohers are not being mat, ^ 
Unesoo claims that except for the Philippines, the proportion of in- 
fufficlently qualiflad teachers is high for all eountries in Southeaat 
Asia, In Burm, 196u government statistics indicate that more than 
85? of those in teaching were insufficiently qualified. This high per* 
centage Included a little more than - those who had a university 
dagree but no teaching qualift cations. In Indoneeia, estlrates for 
I960 suggest that appro5dmately 76% of the senior secondair school 
teachers were not qualified. In Thailand, during the ear^ l960«s, 

less than one^half of teachers in the seconda^ schools met the quali- 
fications for the positions they held. In Caiitoodia, until recmtly, 
training for teaohers was available oi^ for teaching in the lower 
seeondaiy level. Approximately m of aU secondaty teachers were 



expatriates from ?rmo%m In Malaysia, in 1962, there wai a ihortage of 
approxiinately l^WO university gradumttd teaehers to staff positioni for 
the two pre-wiversity year education.!! A flow ehart of recent graduates 
of eduoation^ institutions in Thriland illustrates thii problem of low 
level qualifieationB for people in the profeasicm (see Item 1). Quall^ 
flcatlone^ are being upgraded however as indicated in the follomng 
'^Items'* on teEcher qualifioatlons In Th^land between 19b8 and 1962 
(sea Items 2 and 3)» 

The Unasco Model for Educational Developiitent suggeets a continued 
chMge md upgradinf of qualifications between 196^-1980, 

•••in the educational qualifications of the teaching 
force to a continuously rising level linked appropriately 
to salary incentives* ' 

It is envisaged that the teachers for the first level 
of education wlU be prepared ^Inly in the teacher-train- 
ing institutions Md for the eeeond level in rniiversity 
Inatitutions^ !2 
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. j ahowi the ways in which prosptotive teachira racaivtd 

©dueatien tewards tiacher oirtlflaatlon» The flow of itudanti through 
tt© a/item la indioated. It is obvioui that moat taachire who reoaiva 
any formal tducation in order to become teachiro are graduatsd on the 
Iweit certifiaation lovel* I'teny graduate with aithsr tha hi^*ar certif- 
loate or diploma and a fw p^aduate with a Bachelor 's dep*©©. a 

4 few students p^aAikte with the Master's degrae* 

C^oureai Joint Ihal-U.S, Taek Fora© on Eeaourgt iDevelopment In 

Thailand I Freiiminary AgeeBsment of Eduoation and Human i^a- ^ 
I souraos In Thailand / (lii Report of the jQlat Thai. 

IBOM Hur^an Htsourcfe atuoly, (1^57 )i ksi^ox obpy fron pt296; 
ftftl 263 
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TMGHmQ FORCE ■ ' 
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SbL"r^sa*^r?" ^'^'^ holder wa sis ^ llo\% 

ssL\i-° r?s5:ar.is: tig ^^^^^ i~r-c 

Souroei Joint Thal-U,S, TaBk Foroe on Kssouroe Develoiaient In Thailand, 
Preliminary As sea Baent_.ol^Mu Hunan Hssourjea Ln 

Thailand. ^ Thaliauay ^ , Report of the Joint Thai UaOivi Human 
• _ Resouroes Study, (Ig-fiS?), xerox compoBit© from pp. 264 
and 280, < 
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TEACHING FORCE ■ , Qualifications of Teachers 

in Teacher Training Institutions under the Depart- 
»>ient of Teacher Training, 1958-1962 
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3. MUPQWER 

One of the more significant objectives for teacher education is 

to mesh the training of teachers with caref^ly thought through overall 

projections of manpower^ needs, Guy Hunter" is concerned with this type 

of broader perspective In his book on Hi^ -Level Manpower Needs in 

South-last Asia, He suggests that there are^ 

, , .minim™ requirements of manpower trained in modern skills 
to make possible substained economic growth and modernization 
and to provide a gradually improving health service. ^3 

A key concern in this manpower production Is the lack of overall 
balance between the output of teacher manpower and their needed input 
into the educational system for producing additional skilled manpower* 
In his bookj Hunter presents specific and detailed data and analysis 
on manpower ntedi and projections which suggeit the magnitude of the 
task Involved for teacher education, 

GarloB Romulo has also Indicated the link between educational 

production and the manpower needs of society i 

,,,ln certain areas the schools have been only too successful ih 
their mission. They have sucoeeded in meeting the demands of 
peoplej but not of the Boelal syitemsi they have creatid a gap 
between society*! ability to absorb the output of ichools and the 
rat© of production by the schools. The result is an -intellectual 
prolitarlat- who bscome prey to all sorts of desperatt influences 
in order to requite unfulfilled aspirations , The ^braln drain* is 
only one of these consequences, ^ 

Vin Der Kroek suggests that in a nimber of Asian nations ^ there is an 
evident p 

' *,*aviriion to training in prsciiely thoit technological and 
applltd iclentlfic fields which would be particularly valuablt to 
a nation in the first stages of modern economic development * Not 
Juat law and economics j but fields that are prlinarily characterised 
by what might be described as *verbal speGiallzatlon- suited to 
administrative I *whlte*^collar * and bureaucratic jobSj continue to 
enjoy the greater popularity (for reasona to be eKplained presently) i 
and thla aggravates the educated unemployment problem* in Ceylon 
concern hai been eKpreised over the fact *that the University is 
worklns outside the stream of national hQeda* as evidenced by 
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*the disproportionate emphasis* on the Arts curriculumj and -the 
overwhelming preponderance of Arts graduates year after year' in 
contrast to 'the diminishing nuiiibers of veterinary graduates. 15 

This type of failure to mttt manpower needs is directly related to 
the need to improve vocational ^idance for prospective teachers. 
Certainly^ improvement would suggest bringing teacher education more 
intD line with the basic national needs and llrniting or expanding 
teacher production and manpower a/allabllity to those areas of national 
interest, I would agree with the suggestion that economic incentivas 
and iubsidies might well be used to expedite transfer from an over- 
crowded area to one where manpower is needed* 

Guy Hunter has suggested hypotheses as initial guides in the 
struct^ing of manpower needs. Their adoption might well result in 
education of teacher manpower proceeding on a more orderly and scien- 
tific basis than at the present. He suggests that maiipQwer priorities 
move in stages correspohdlng to those of economic growth. From a teacher 
education perspective ^ priorities In teacher training could be based on 
levels of national development. He notes that^ 

In the early stages of development^ which include all the South-last 
Asian eountriiij thtre will be a priority to produce relatively 
small number of high-quality secondary and university graduates to 
start the process of modernization and to replace .expatriates ; and 
this minimum must have prtcidenct over primary education If there is 

competition for resources. In the next stage ^ when the flow of 
higher education is establlshid^ the economy will take some time to 
absorb much greater numbers 3 and the moment has come for the con- 
solidation and expansion of primary educations ^0 that the response 
to moderniilng leaderihip is more active and intilllgent. In the 
third stage the emphasis will swing back to higher levels as the 
economy gathers pact towards 'take off' and the requirements of 
technicians and technologists begin to rise steeply. 
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I don^t nscessarily agree yiiih Himter* s hypotheses but wo^d 
suggest that they certainly warrant e^loration and researGh on the 
basis of the Aiian ej^eriencet The t^e of relationship ha finds be- 
tw©en stages of manpower needs and stages of educational needs might 
b© extremely important as guides for ohannelizing teacher education 
in daTOloping nations • , 

km mTIOmLISM 

One basic problem for developing nationi is to forge dynanic 

political eoheslYenss and identification as a preoondition for efficient 

and effective industrialization. Ciey havej suggests Ifr, Romi^Oj 

the problem of creating the identity and unity needed for the 
tasks of concerted action^ partic\^arly toward development. The 
diversity and pluralism of most Asian societies are the bases j not 
yet for unity^ but for dlvlslvBness* Most are suffering from Identity 
crises and uncertainty about their future j which makes It difficult 
to have any specific consensus about specific goala and means toward 
goals* Under these circumstances It Is not easy to use education aj^ 
a tool, for the mobilisation of resources that development requires* 

I adcept liie proposition that one of the major objectives and 

apeolflQatlons of tiacher education should be in developing this sense of 

Identity and identification with the national purpose^ someUilng we called 

'citizenship education' in "Uie United States* It is quite understandable 

and proper that where linguistic^ ethnic j ct:dtural and religious diversity 

threaten to tear toe nation apartj high priority be given to developing a 

ochesive nationalistic spirit from this diversitye In the United States j 

the development of public education in the middle of the Ipth centwyj our 

period of ^unification' j was closely tied to the common school approach of 

milting a nation of diverse immigrant groups* I think teacher education 

should Include those attitudes and skills enabling them to teach so -Uiatj 

as Alejandro R* Roces saidi 

,t*the Filipino youth should be taught their am story^ 'toair own 
hlitory^ bef ore those of ai^ other country. They ihotid be mdB to 



faall^e snd remember that they are Filipinos* They should 
a made to know their barrio^ tovm^ province, and their 

eeuntry, before leaTOing to oast their eyei away from them«. 

They ehould be mdt Filipino agtionallsti before they are 

converted Ijito miiveriiP,ists» 

objective can be furthered by developing integrating 
ttaoher education currtc^a and aisieting in the emergence of 
itrong professional^ subjeot-diaeipline fooueed teacher organi- 
zations. Developing nations pursujjig this objective, should 
assist In the a^anoe of a teaching profession which has coiniTit- 
oent and vested Interest in the cohesion and survival of the 
nation tranacend ethnic and geographle bowids ^ forging a 
professional basis for new loyilties* 
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B, PROBLEMS nvgBDIHG TM ACEmmhmm OF OBJECI-mS 
1* GEOTRAL PRQBI^MS 



There are a number of problems Lmpeding the achievemant of oxor objectiYes in aduca- 
tion and consaquently in teacher education as well. There are also a nmnher of in- - 
harent ciangarSj according to Carlos Ron^ulo^ if we do not resolve these problsmsi 

It is indreasingly obTious to those who are concerned for the future of 
^sian education 3 that if present trends .continue , most Asian countries face 
anxious tljiies ahead. The pressures are recurrent as evidenced by the annual 
school crisis: the outcries for more schools ^ more classrooms ^ more teachers ^ 
textbooks 3 teaching alds^ better salaries for teacher The inventory of 
Asians woes is fmlliarj and their recitation would sfirve no purpose other 
than to discourage further the ptsalmlsts among us. 

These pressures will have to be met head on^ not in order to be resisted ^ 
but in order to be solvedj through unremitting struggle with the budget 
committees of national parliaments or congresses ^ through belt=ti^tenlng In 
less essential areas 3 and through a process that the British with characteristic 
humor call ^muddling through.* As the revolution of rising expectations en- 
^Ifs the hitherto silent ejid unmoving masses of Aslag as the demographic 
revolution adds to already swollen populations which constitute more than half 
of the world*g population^ the educational aeaders of Asia may soon realise 
that the tiger they now have by the tall is not going to be tame for long. 

It is etually clear that should there be no determined effort to come to terms 
with the many facets of the crisis ^ the ultimate effecti on society may not be 
pleasant to contemplate* Mr, Hia Mylnt^ has warned about the possible effect 
of education on modernization: ^ong other things ^ it may destroy indigenous 
initiatives for the mobilization of resources and even brea^^ down that social 
discipline that may have kept communities viable and vitals Hu hayun Kablr 
sounded much the s^e warning when he said that education must be reoriented to 
make sure that society does not ^disintegrate*, ^9 

Hi^ national eKpendltwe for development and the high cost of edueatlonal 

Investment are also key problras limiting the achleveiaent of our objectives, Carlos 
Eomulo notes thats 

,.the largest Industry in any co\^try of Asia^ the educational enterprise.,, 
threatens to run away with an even larger share of the country^s public 
budget. In Asia the share of. education hovers around 2g^; in the Philippines , 
whtre public commitment to education has been one of the highest since the 



(continued) 
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beginnihg of this century^ education claims one -third of the national iDudgat, 
Continuing eKpansiori as a result of pop-Lilation growth will bring Asia close 
to the point where an addi^JonaJ: sh^e of a country* a Income will threaten 
other national programs , " " 

Uneico has suggested the following inherent constrainti on the scope of 
educational development at any particul^ ' t^ei 



Ip The first cDnstraint is the potential for growth of an educational 
system^ which is deterinined by the optimum rata at which the real 
resources of education^ such as training and supply of teachers^ 
school buildings^ etc*3 can be most effectively deployed and developed. 
Ait education system is a producer of manpower and also one of its 
largest consumers. Its clam on the supply of manpower has to be con- 
tained within limits consistent with the needs of other sectors of the 
national economy, 

2, The second constraint arises from the necessity of maintaining internal 
consistency within the education system* While the -growth of enrolments 
on higher levels is determined by the enrolments at the lower levels ^ and 
can be quickened only to the extent that the base is enlargedj It is 
equally true that eKpansion at the lower levels in turn must depend on 
the output of teachers from the higher levels , 

3» The third constraint is presented by the scarcity of financial resources. 
Though all too femlliaj'^ it is least amenable to preclie formulation. 
There is no nom that can be derived ^ with any measure of confidence ^ 
from the experience of other countries to set the upper Imit of in- 
vestment in education though at the lower reaches the correlation between- 
a low rate of Investment in education and a low level of economic develop- 
ment is well established. However, even with a wide range of dSQisions in 
regard to levels of investment in education^ the operation of this con- 
straint is decisive and underlines the need for carefully examining how^ 
the resources should be distributed internally between different levels 
and fields of study and between qualitative improvement and quantitlve 
expansion to give the optimum returni in tems of over-all national develop- 
ment objectives. 

The fourth constraint consists in barriers to education which have their 
origin in deeply entrenched social attitudes ^ for example 5 in sprfo4ing 
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girls' education^ or arise from other circumstances ^ for example^ 
m\ati=language situation in a country which presents major 
problems in the provision of teachers and textbooks ,21 ' 



2. PROBIJEMS OF A DUAL SYSTEM 

A major problem impeding the realization of our specifications and objectives 
is the dual pattern of teacher education. Under this pattern, the education of 
elementary school ttachers takes place In institutions separate and distinct from 
those which educate secondary school teachers. Whether these elemaiitary teacher ■ 
training Institutions go under the name of nomal school, pedagogical Injbitute 
or training college, they differ little in the" standards of training they provide, 
which is at or slightly higher than the level of secondary education plus some 
general education and pedagogical training. The training for secondary teachers on 
the other hand is often given at universities where advance liberal training is provided 
with the addition of some professional training. This dual system of teacher 
training is based essentially on the old European distinction between education 
for the masses- elementary education of a teiminal nature, and education for the ' 
classes- secondary education of a college preparatory nature. ^2 

This anachronistic dua.1 approach which affects both student placement and 
teacher training is currently and painfully being modified in England, France and 
other West European nations because it does not effectively meet the needs of modern 
society. It would indeed be unfortunate if the developing nations of Asia were to 
bind themselves to the outdated dual approach on the assumption that the historical 
pattern of educational development in Europe is a logical and step-by -step process 

i 

necessary for modernization. Because, on the contrary, many European nations have 
been deciding that dual teacher education is an impediment to modernizing the 
educational institution. ' 
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Carlos Romulo recognizes the dangers of copying this dual system. He notesi 

•..major outputs into the aducational systems of most Asian Nations come 
from abroad^ particularly from those countries that were once their colonial 
riaers*.*ln most caseSj howeverj the educational institutions in the West 
were not designed for conditions in today's societies. In transplanting the 
foms and substances of Western educational Institutions into Asian culture ^ 
colonial regimes planted the seeds of present-day disfunctions. In most 
Asian countries these negative effects are long-lasting, 3 

1 

The differences presented by a dual system of teacher education are evident 
not only in the methods of training provided^ but often, may differ in the following 
areas as well: financial and atoinistrative control^ forms of academic control^ \ 
relationship with the compulsory education system^ position in the pattern of 

higher education, methods of recruiting, fomal entry requirements, certification 

- oh 
proGedures at the end of the course, and qualifications of teacher educators."' In 

the dual system, teachers for elementary schools are often products of the elementary 
schools topped off only by normal school teacher education. Teachers for the 
secondary schools are secondary school and university graduatas and return to their 
secondary school launching platforms. 

The dual system provides very few points of contact bttween elementary and 
iecondary school teachers- each part has its own clientele, recruits its staff and 
itudents from different socio-economic groups, has its own attitudes and theories 
about education and has Its own status position. Because of this supporting 
structure of intertwined and evidently gratifying relationships of people tied to 
the status quo, it^ is extremely dlfflQult to bring about changes in this dual 
principle of teacher education. 
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The division of the teacher education' enterprise Into separate and non- 

crossing nor transferable tracks, results in a nimber of dead ends for teacher s 3 

tends to discourage able people from improving their education and background ^ and 

discourages dynamic people from moving into the profession. In the relationships 

between prinaj^y and secondary teachers, primary school teachers are often regarded 

as inferior to seGondary school teachers, generally do have inferior acadamic 

qualifications and training, and generally have lower salaries and status in the 

dommunity* This dichotomy in diveloping nations is also visible in the relationship 

betwein secondary schools (or universities where applicable) and- teacher training 

colleges: teacher colleges training primary teachers are often considered inferior 

to secondary schools (or universities); the quality of their students is often 

viewed as inferior in social status and academically to those of secondary schools 

(or universities); and, the opportunity of these prmary teachers to mprove themselves 

academically and professionally is often limited because university training is 

closed even for those who want to go aiiead for advanced degrees. In reality^ 

teacher training colleges are dead ends for many of those who aspire to move on to 
2 ^ • 

higher education. 

This dual system is also reflected In patterns of control, where governments 

often regard prtary teacher education as their responsibility but the education of 

secondary school teachers as the responsibility of the university. This results in 

a lack of concentrated and coordinated effort to deal with teacher educational problems 

f ' • ■ 

In some unified, fccused way where tnergles can be btst utilized. 

3. PROBMtE OF A TMDmOML SOGIBTY ' ' 

Another problem Impeding the reaching of objectives and the meeting of target 

' apeelfications is the general nature of tradition -oriented Asian society. In many cases 



the problems of modernizing education are so vast, new, rapidly moving and changing, 
that philosophical approaches which are less than praBnatic have great difficulty in 
providing modern leads and guidelines. We have in the United States, by far a most 
prapnatic, and some would suggest chaotic, educational system, but we too have 
great difficulty in keeping up with the rapid pace of change taking place in the ■ 
modern world. Certainly, tht reQent moon landing will bring about enormous Insti- 
tutional' changes which we have only hegun to perceive. European society had three 
centuries during which the cataclysmic Renaissance, Refomatlon, scientific revolu- 
tion, Industrial Revolution and democratic, nationalist and liberal' rivolutions took 
place. We In the West have yet to emerge from these uprooting experiances. Asian 
society is being aeksd to compress similar experiences Into a short two or three 
generation period, and to put It mildly, it is most difficult. 

I think it is a matter of delicate balance to maintain the authority pattern 
necessary to keep society cohesive, but yet develop the freedom and flexibility for 
creative innovation in education so necessary for modern development. It Is a 
political problem we In the West have wrestled with from the time that Prometheus 
disobeyed his Gods and Abraham challenged his Yehovah, and we still are seeking the 
correct balance. It Is a problem Asia is wrestling with today. Characteristic of = 
some of the descriptions of the Asian problems of ahanes and continuity are the 
following statements from an author dealing with educational developments in Asia: 

The deference invariably accorded in academic circles by the younger to the 
older and by those with less status to thosa with mora is so marked that it 
does not need to be pointed out by. . .themselves , although some of the faculty 
cannot forbear to do so. 'Did you notice,' I was asked by a Junior member of 
a neighboring national delegation to an international confarenofl, «that no 
member^of the contingent was willing to express .himself at all on this issue 
until Prince S. had, stated his vlewpointl Once it was clear which way the wind 
was blowing, they were quite willing either to give their support or even to ■ 
axpresa dissident opinions, depending, 1 Buppose, upon what place they occupy ' 
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in the academic hierarchy, ' .This particulw restraining influence upon, 
constructive change is notj of course, confined to* (Asia) 

The students alsOj of course^ are involved in the , saine dileiriina--on. the one 
hand, of customary and sentimental attachments to the old order *of educational 
procedures 3 which they have known from ea^ly childhood ^ and^ on the other 
handj of attraction to the new practical skills and techniques promised by 
Western tducational procsdurei. One sees students struggling to record in^ 
their notes as accurately as possible the exact words that the professor 
utters and then at examnatton time striving just as valiantly to reproduce ; 
from memory what they have prtviously recorded. It is notg of course ^ that 
this is unique to. . , ^Southeast Asia, but the system of rote learning at the 
college level appears even to the scholars of the region to be more deeply 
entrenched in the habits of both students and professors alike than it is in 
the West, and the older generation of scholars is by no means convinced that ■ 
this is a serious handicap. ^ 

Increasingly the conflict between traditionalism and utilitarianism in higher 
education* , pis being resolved by slow and sometimes imperceptible shifts in 
the direction of the latter. Not that there has been or is likely soon to 
occur any drastic or revolutionary changes in tducational philosophy or methods , 
for**, even revolutions occur with due regard to proper form and appearance. 
Nevertheless 5 professional educators i students, and the educated public are 
being compelled to take account of pressing practical^ problems for the solution 
of which higher education in one form or another must be sought. Just as pure 
research is a luxury which newly developed nationf can rarely afford^ so also 
the retention of hallowed traditions, as ends in themselves,, becomes too costly 
to support in a world of extremely rapid change* 
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c. SEcuHiNo D^k Bmmm for imprpvinq teacher education 



1 , INTRODUCTIOM 

* 

In order to lirprove teacher edUQation, reieTant deionptive 
ahalytioai data shouJLd be eeeured mdi uti±ised# Hopef\uiy too, irt-th the 
proper datg^ona ean dtTeiop relevant presGriptlva Maiuroi. In gathering 
neoessarr dataj 1 would auggest the uie of peraiittnt queatlons and cate*« 
gorlea of infonnatlon for transferable modejLe regarding anaiyaia^ dis- 
eusalon^ ^d propoaed ren^cLLation, The parsietent queatlOTS and cate'" 
goriea pro^de a oomion focus on probiemSj a eomon iMguage for reaearch 
usage and a aon^^aratlTe aruoible for testing propoaed aoj.u"Diona« Much 
data haa auLrea^ been gatherad auid oonplied 3^garding teaoner education 
ill Southeast Asia md there ia little need for repetition in this paper. 
HowtTer^ there woiild be value in deTeloplng tranaferable oategorlea for 
data gathering ana persistent Mans of foeuslng and oomiunicating tMa 
darfca. I would therefore Uke to present orgmi^ationa for data gathering 
which could have relevance for Improving teacher education in Southeast 
Asia if theor aerve as the baals for a atrateo" ©f TOaningfujL diseuaalon* 
The flrat orgMigation is by the Jeint*-Tha4 USOM Teaiii and deals with 
•The Conpositlon md Structure of the Teaching Force* The second la by 
the saine teoi and rerera to ^I»provln| Teacher Pr^uctivlty*" The third 
is a Unesco wedei ^-Beaearch Questions" relevant for tmpwYtng teacher 
eAicatlon* In the outline for tU,s paper^ I have suggested the model I 
Bave used for information gathering Md focua. I thinK a major atrate^ 
for liijiroving teacher education mght wen be the devej.opmmt of a per* 
slstent modex for questions Md infomation on Imprortng teacher education^ 
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2^ MODEL ON "THE COMPOSITION MP grRUCTfJRE OF THE TEACtilNG FORCE " ^'^ 

1. The present site of the teaching fopee by educational levelat 
a# Primary edueation. 
b» Seconda^ education. 

(1) Acadendc itream* 

(2) Vocational stream^ 

a* University ^d other higher edueation* 

(1) Major aca 

(2) Vocatlenal and profaaaion^ programa* 

2» The male-female ration 

a« At Afferent educational levelaj aoademlG program and 
TOcstional streama. 

In oonparleon with the male-female ratiog of the student 
population at aimilar levels* 

3m The mt%B of the teaching force by different educational levels* 
viewed longitudinally from 1950, 

km The si^e of the teaching force by different educational levels^ 
projected to the target date^ taking into account I 
a« Losses through death^^ retirement or other reasons* 
hm Expected new inputss 

5* The loss ratios of teachers at different education^ levels, 

6* Actual service length of teachers at different levels of 
edueEtion * by eex# 

7# The main sources of teacher suppiy and aumberi for ielected 
years byi 

a* of institution* 

b* Level of Instruction* 

8, The Input-output ratios of each teacher training Institution* 

9, The percentage of teacher education graduates who actually 
enter the teaching profession^ 

a* By trrinlng Institution* 
b* By level of Instruction* 

10* The eapaclty of In-servlce training faoiJitits for teachers 
by lavele of edueatlon* 

Xl* The percentage of use of in-sewlce f aciJAtles using 100 as 

It* The wrk load of teachers by different edueational levels fori 
a* Nratoer of days taught per year* 
b* Hours per school day, 

c* Nui^er of students* , 

d* Other instruetional or non-instructionai reapensibilltles* 

e* In-SQWice reaponsibiJdties* 
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13. The aeademls preparation of teacheps at different educational 
levej.a in terma off 

a. Numbep of years' training, and kind. 
Degrees, certificates, or diplomas. 

Hi. fhi ratio of rniquailfled to quailflid teaehers at different levels 
of education, 

1?, In tama of the production of teachersi 

a. How many university fraduatea does it take to produGe one 
university teacnar? 

b. How mny secondary graduates to produca a seoondaiy teacher? 

e. How many elementary graduates to produce an eierKntaiy teacherf 

16, How many more university iraduataa will be reaulrad to produce the 
necessaiy nunter of. university teachers through the target date? 

17, How many more sacondair fraduates vlu. be reauired to produce the 
necessaiy number of seoondaiy teachers through the tapget date? 

18, How many more elementaiy and secondary graduates wlii be required 
to ^duee the necesaa^ number of elementary teachers throuBh 
the target date? - 

19, la order to raise the seeondaiT enrollment to that anticlDated by 

the tapgst date how much must teacher training facilities* be increased? 

20, In what kind of teacher training institutions should the increase 
coiTM? That is, what is the most effective way to increase the 
mMber of teachers? •» 

In addition to the W areaa of quostions and categoriea suggested 
the Joint ThaX-mm Team, I would addi 

1, How many pupils are on each level in the vailous BPograrasf 

2, How many are needed in the various programs to meet man- 
power needs? 

3, MOmL ON 'IJgROVINO TEAOHHR PRODUCTIVITr " ^8 

There la need for research to secure data and develop programs on 
tha quality the teacher education procssfl and the efficient with which 
taaeher output Is produced (in terras of time and money). The foiloirtng 
areas suggested. by the Thai-roOM Team might be oonsidered as key evaluative 
orlterlaj 
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Teacher Productivity i 

a* Teacher holding power ajid turnover at aUL levels of instinietion* 

hm Teacher^pupil ratios at all levels of instimdtion. 

e« Preparation by t.ypes of inatltutions^ and trends* 

d« Ratios of qualified to unqualified teachers at different levels, 

e« Ratios of part*time to rull-tlma teschere, aspeoialiy in, 

institutioni of higher learnings 
f# Trends in the quality of entrants to different types of 

teacher training ihstitutions* 
g# Participation trends in in-service programs. 

h# Work load of teacheri In terms of hours per day taughti and days 

per yearj by levels of Instmetion* 
i* Curriculum content of teacher education programs in terms of 

educational goalg, 
3# Tiaching methods and praetlee related %o achieving educational 

goals. 

km PNESGO MODFX 0N"R55TSARCH QUBSTIONS " .. 

The Unesoo Rtgion^ Office for Research in Asia has suggested the 
need for research and data dealing with the following problems of teacher 
eduoatlon. When categorized^ these too could be used as persistent cate- 
goriea for education^ research! 
Teachers and training of teachers 

Studies primarily adnanlatratlva and auper^soiy in naturs - 

1# Studies dealing idth the cost of primaiy educationt 
. a* ttachlngj supenfision and administration 
b« per pupil cost 
Qm TOthods of Instrmctlon 

d* sources of money - natlonalj provincial and prtvata 
mm investigation of the needed facilities and services 

for pood qu^ty education^ and fuH development of 

the child. 

2# Cost of teaaher training, including ln-*sefvlae training, 

3., Bffectivineas of short (3 to U weak) in-sei^ee training 
progrm^, 

km Effectiveness of general trainings 

$m OptlmiL seleeticn of (a) in-service training participants j 
(b) courses* 

6m Optlm^ ratio of supervisors to teachers* 

?• Effectiveness of school a^u^nistrators aid TOperviiiofs 
to the superrt.slon of local teachers* 
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8. School factors and conditions which bear uoon the retention 

and dropping out of ehiidren, 

9m Recurping problems which affect the success of teachers in 
one-room schools with a view to helping the teaehap to do a 
more adequate job, 

10, Needs, polloiea and programs of iooal administratorB and 
superviBors in order to set up in-service training, 

U. The roll of universities in the in-aerviee training of teachers, 

12, The role of prima^ teachers' coLLegBa in the in-serviee 
training of teachers, 

13. The role of ,^cial omters In the in-service training of teachers, 

lU. Assessment of the influences of supervisors upon the effectiveness 
of in-aervlct training and its pu^oses, ' 

If, Does the law of dlMnishing returns operate in the case of 
effioien^ of teachers in a situation where you have a lone 
salaiy scale? At what stage of the time scale should in- 
serviee training be given to maintain effioien^ best and 
roster professional growth? 

16, The best in-servlee tr^ng for preparing school administrators. 

17, Financing of in-service traininf - the role of the national 
govemraent, local county teachers. 

Studies primariJjr currioular and conceniid with Mthods - 

, 1. Effectiveness of In-service training progrwns. (The instni- 
went Should fit the program being analyzed aid should include 
toefora and after studies - pre - ana post-evaluation). 

a, content of course j 

b, performance of teacher educatorsi 

c, performance of partioipant-traineesi 

d, later follow-up of eiassroom practicefi, 

2. Use of radio, TV, and correspondence courses, 

3. Neaded currioular helps for eiementa]^ teachers i 

a, instructional matertal 

b, flource material, 

■c, instructional techniques 
d, teaohers ' guides 

i». Projects in identifyini, collecting and conatruGtlon of 
needed instructional materials. 
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CoiTfjarative study of the saeonaaiy entrance exaniination in 

reiatlon to ite efiect on primaiy schools* 

Evaluation of the effect 

a« on teacners and teaohlngj 

b« on pupiisj 

Ot on the currtculumj 

d* en teaching methods, 

6. The detatmnatlon of locaj. needs with a view to providing 
in-service oourses* 

?• The relative inqsortmee or effeetiveness of teacher traird.nff 
teetalqueSfi 

8* The adaptability of new techniques to in-aer^lce training - 
prograroied learning^ corre^oncience courses, mass media with 
special reference -do conditions in Asian comitries. 

Effectiveness and cost of correspondence courses for in- 
service training. 

Renews of existini available research on the use of various 

^mfr training (aucn as corresoondsnce courses, 

ra^o, TV^ programmed inatmcUon, etc.) 

Stupes primariJy dealing with school personnel - 

1. Surveys of teachers' opinions as a gidde to future in-service 
courses and policies* 

2* Attitudes of teacners toward ln*-servlce courses. 

3# Attitudes of teacher educators toward ^-service courses. 

km InvoiTlng teacners in their own In-servica traininc^s the 
orgmization of school coiipieKes# 

5# Involving teachers in self^evaluation. 

6. The suitability of other inethods besides the lecture method, 
7* Edueatlonal reqiarements for teacher certlflcafaon* 

8. Identiftring and analysing the different categories of teachersf 
a* considering the levels of preparation | 

b» considering types of speoiallzatloni 
c# considering other aspects, 

9. Survey of the role Md status of elementaiy teachers and teacher 
educators in Asiat ^* 
a, income J 

social position i 
e« es^ctations from the confflnmltyj 
dm esteem in the conBmimty, 
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10, Follow-up study of the needs ana probiemi of graduates regarding 
needi not well mt in pre^aenrice work# 



* Two items intentionally ondtted* 

11# Pilot itudies on the v^ua of educational innovationsj moh 
as toigraded echooli, programmed leaming, teaw teacaing, the 
nsw curric^um and so on* 

12# Review of the existing studies of the Status of Teaohera md 
Teacher Education (Unesco and V.COTP), ' To undertake a oor 
C3peratlve stu^ of Items necessary but not yet covered. 



STAGE II. MOD^S OF 3TMTEGIES AND SmUCTtJRES TO ACHIE^ TARGET 

SPECIFICATIONS AND OBJECTIVES, AND TO Q¥5RC0M PROBLSr-E 



A. BROAD STRATEQIES AND STRUCTURES 9 

There are a number of structures and strategic choices available in 
aducational dQcislDn-making. Using a rational and economic criteria^ 
decisions as to alternatiTCS should provide a consistency and reinforcement 
with other choices and should be Justifiable by the degree to which the 
realistic objectives and specifications are being advanced. Naturally^ there 
is no one struct^e or strategy that is valid for all nations at all times. 
Rathar^ the stage of development and culture context of a particular 
nation should be taken into account when structural and strategic choices are 
being made. 

Broad recommendations on teacher and supervisor education - soma 
strategic and others of a more fundamental structure changing level - were 
made by ministers of various Southeast Asian nations. They recommendsd 
that member states i 

(i) take steps to Improve the conditions of ser^ce emoluments 
and status of teachersj 
(li) prepare long-term comprehensive and suitably phased 

prograOTies for the supply and training of teachers^ the 
reorganisation of teacher training and the progresslvi 
raising of the leval of teacher qualifications j 
(ill) organise in-service training of teachers in order to keap the 
teacher abreast with modern advances in educational theory 
and practice and in his omi subject fie Id j and to enable those 
^0 do not possess adequate qualifications or are untrained^ 
to acquire needed qualifications| 
(iv) evolve procedures for the selection of suitable candidates 
for the teaching profession and provide incentives through 
^ scholarships to attract talented candidateej 
(v) provide residential teacher-training institutions with teachers 
imder training and members of the staff living on the campus j 
(iir) organizi the "training of teachers in close association with 
universities and institutions mth degree -conferring status j 
(vil) consider the advisability and feasibility of adopting for the 

training of second-level teachers a pattern in which professional 
training and general education are given concurrently 
over a period of three or four years, so that the academlo 



education of prospective ttachers can be related more 
closely to their prcftssional education and future work and 
a longer period be given to them for ^professional ortentation: 
recruit as supervisory personnel highly qualified persons 
whose competencies are utilized to up-grade the level of the 
teaching staff and the school progranmej 

include in the professional teacher -timining courses training 
for the teaching of adults ; 

enlist the active participation of universities in organizing 
and conducting in-servica education of teachers through 
evening classes, and expanding facilities for specialized 
studies in education j 

enlist the support of teachers^ organizations in prograirmes 
of in-service educatlon*30 

The above recommendations ^ represent flexible strategies to securt agreed 
upon objectives. Whan the objectives have been modified or when the strategies 
have been researched and re=evaluated and found wanting ^ Asian educators will no 
doubt feel free to modify th^ on the basis of common parformance specification. 
SPEQglC STRATEGIES AW STHCJCTOHES 

1* COtgREffllNSITO FLAmiro OR AD HOC EMERGEIfCY AFPRQACH? 

A Uneseo report suggsits that efforts to meet teacher education and training 

problems in Southeast Asia are, 

...generally more ad hoc than coordinated. Short-term refresher courses^ in- 
service and sandwich training schemes 5 special language training coursiSj 
expansion of enrolments in education faculties and teacher -training colleges 
are each taken in response to specific requirements without reference to the 
general situation. Even research on associated educational problems tends to 
be eompartm_entall2ed. Among remedies applied to deal with the shortage of 
teachers at the secondary level have been the recruitment of teachers from 
abroad^ waiving the need for professional qualifications ^ as Cambodia does in 
the case of graduate teachers | accelerated com'ses in teacher training in 
Cambodia and Viet-lm effected by reducing the period of training | the 
suspansion of f^l-time courses and the reduction of teacher training to in- 
service as is done in Singapore j or lowering the standard* of recruitment^ a 
^ policy adopted in Malaya to secure teachers of the national language. 31 

One can question the effeetlveness of the policy of an ad hoc approach in 
education. 




(viii) 
(ix) 
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Joseph Plseher noted what he considered inadequate educational planning 

by two nations in Southeast Asia^ Buraa and Indonesia, and sougit to explain 

this phenomena in terms of ideological assiunptions and structural limitationa. 

Of all the major modern developmental Institutions In Southeast Asia 
(and in most underdeveloped countries) the least studieds the least 
evaluated and the least planned has been education, the contrast 
between the relatively great amount of planning and control of formal 
political and ecpnomlc organizations and the comparativa laissez-faire-ism 
■that is permitted in their educational systeins is remarkable, Soine of the 
major reasons for this may be attributed to the following'f 

the assumption mong most elites (as well as In Unesco and among many 
economists) that education is inherently functional to rapid economic 
growth; and that the chief national problem is merely quantitative-- 
providing more- schools ^ equipment^ teacheri^ and graduating more and 
more students j 

the complex and unwieldy structure of educational systems in terms of 
size 5 breadth and diversity which make them far less amenable to planning 
and qontrol than other sectors of development j 

the enormously Increasing and extraordinarily self -generating demand of 
the •general population for more and mori educational opportunities with 
resultant conflict between the desires of the individual and the resources 
and the goals of the state with respect to the uses of education i 
the general world-wide paucity of social science research on educational 
aystems from which emerging nations might draw for the purpose of planning 
and evaluation. 

This need for a strategy of comprehensive long-term planning was racognized 
by Asian mtnisters when they recommended that Asian member states, among other 
things 3 

.,,prepari long-tem comprehensive and suitably phased programmes for the 
supply and training of teachers^ the reorganization of teacher training 
and the progressive raising of the level of teacher qualifications, 33 

This stress on planning was also Indicated in a Unesco report. 

Planning for educational development as an integral part of economie and 
social development is beginning to establish itself in the countries of 
the region. Very few countries, however, have formiiLated long^^term plans 
for education. The over -all objectivei of educational development have 
therefore to; be derived from their short-term plans. Again, very few countries 
have been able so f^ to include in their development plans provisions for 
literacy prograjnmes and to link adult education projects with priority 
development schemes. Still fewer countries have up till now put such pro- 
visions into practice. EduGation chapters in short-term and medium-term 
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development plans are still generally foreseen in the traditional way. 
This is due to the lack of manpower projections ^ to the lack of any 
established link with technological change of hujnan resources 5 and also 
to traditional ways of thinking and, a tendency to underestimate the 
importance of training for adults,-^ 

In our modern worlds one hears less and less about the virtues of ad hoc 
approaches as a strategy for dealing with educational problems, 
a. UMTARY SYSTEM 

In response to the growing dOTOcratiEatlon of education and the upward 
extension of educational opportunity^ structural adjustments took place in the 
types of organisations training teachers. Nations operating In the mora 
traditional veln^ based on the old pattern of secondary education for the elite 
and elftmentary education for the masses ^ moved into the dual system of teacher 
tralnlngj with government direction of elementary teacher education ^ and uni- 
versity direction of secondary teacher education. In the United States 
however 5 we have diveloped a model of a unified system of training for teachers 
of all levels by associating the university with all levels of teacher training. 
In this unified model 5 teacher trainees for all levels (elementary/ secondary 
and college) can share a conmon experience and develop a unifying core of 
professional perspectives over this comon base of a four year training period. 
This modela which provides transferable access points at all common levels of 
education 5 Is in my opinion more realistically in tune with the needs of 
education in a modernising or modern society. This contemporary type of society 
calls for a continuous flow of trained personnel through the educational ladder 
with a maximum amount of flexible responses to the incentives and pressures 
of society^ and a maximwn personal motivation — identification with these needs 
and responses to these incentives. France and Ingland are presently engaged 
in experimenting with comprehensive education on the Junior hi^ and senior 



high levels. In the United States, we have developed this compre- 
hanaive tj^s of aduoatior hpough the first four years of college. 
Under this model, all types of pre-professional and profesaionai train- 
ing are coniidtred tqually valid for the college degree and therefpre 
sc^al bedfellows imder the conpreheneive roof of eoUegs offerings. 

This type of Goi^rehenaive eolleg© and university teacher education 
can result in the foUovdngi 

a« an enrlchront of teacher education through association and 
ixtiliiatlon of dlscipUns epecialiets at the colleges and 
unlveraltiesi 

* 

b, E Irigher degree of societal and personal fleability and 
nobility enabllnf students to tenTdnatej trMsfer or go en 
for hifher education! 

Cm less need to m^e ultimate deciaions and sistakes at an early 
stage of soeletal or personal development. Am the needs of 
ffiodemiMtion md pirsonal interests chMge, students can 
decide t© termnate or continue at ai^ of the various steps 
in the eduaational ^stem. Lower education would therefore 
serve as an early stage rather than as an inferior type of 
continid^ education and higher education wotid be provided 
ulth a contiguous supply of potentiri students. This type of 
unitary ^atem aim serve as a flexible supplier of changing 
nstlonal needs for both quantity md quality of teachers i and, 

ds basic pTOfessional attitudes would be Inproved and the structure 
would provide the potential of releasinf a great deal of oreatlve 
mmv^m X great deal of university education is liberal both in 
Gontent and splrtt and should serve as a releaaing feature enabling 
me to get to toiow oneself better and provide one ulth addid 
dironslOTS on the human condition* This parson^ liberating force 
md prof essionaL independence of teachers o«i be a creative force reauH 



^su- 
ing in meaningful experljnentation and innovation for greater national 
effectiveness. 

* 

NoTmBl school teacher education has generally provided little of the 
liberating creative possibilities that are asiociated with the mission of the 
universities. In the United States ^ these normal schools were a costly ex- 
perimental step for a society expanding educational opportunity but unable to 
diec'irn or prophesy exactly where this expansion would lead. We know much more 
now about the personal and national advantages in educatlonil expansion and 
the ways in which these can be accomplished. It is riot necessary for developing 
nations to proceed through the Bme costly developmental stages that Qther 
nations did in the past In order to develop a teacher education system related 
to the university on all. levels. T, Kobayashi indicates"- that in pre-igU? Japan 
normal school type of teacher training turned out teachers who^ in line with 
governmental objectives^ were obedlerit to superiors. The post-war reforms re- 
flecting the llberallaing trends brought the universities into the field of 
teacher training to the point where modern Japan has a comprehensive type of 
hi^er education --where university level courses are provided for both prospeetiv 
elementary and secondary teachers. The objectives are no longer obedience but 
creative and relevant innovation^ and for this type of professional^ the liberal 
atmosphere of the university is essential, 

iTOUld suggest that Asians key educational resource Is In this creative 
potential of her professional educators^ and the types of structure providing 
their education should be the universities mi liberal educatiori institutions 
who can utilize the full dimensions of all the faculties for the releasing of 
creative pottntial. 
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Unesco has reGOgnized the nded for greater university involveinent in 
elementary education and movement towarr's a unified comprehensive teacher 
education syston in Asian nations and has indicated that^ 

As the level of teacher -training institutions for primary education is 
raised^it will be desirable to bring then into closer association with 
universities and institutions at the third level to insure Inter-disciplinary 
approach in developing teacher -training prograinmes. This win also mark a 
step towards the evolution of a pattern in which teachers for different 
subjects and levels of education receive their education^ together* 36 

The Unesco Meeting of Ij^erts to Consider Means of Improving the Quality of 

Education has also suggested the need for universities involved In the educational 

tasks of Asian nations* One of the conclusions of this meeting was that^ 



'The training of secondary-school teachers who will have to teach at the 
pre "University level should be a matter for the universities and colleges 
for the training of prlmary-schoDl teachers should also fall within the 
ultlmati academic durisdictlon of the universities ^ which should be re- 
sponsible for the trainees' final certification as teacherSiST 

This meeting suggested the need for invol%^ement in other aspects of teacher 

training as well. 

Another set of special tasks for the university emerges from three current 
needs; (a) for periodical courses to keep teachers in touch with developments 
In their subjects and in methods of teaching | (b) for the re -training of the 
under-g^ualified and the further education of able teachers to attain higher 
qualifications i and (e) for assistancein meeting urgent teacher needs in the 
face of rapidly expanding enro^ents, 36 

Unesco suggests the following specif ic strategies for upgrading involvement i 

. . .universities must be Involved both in the over-all national planning 
organization and aH educational progranmiing concerned with teacher training. 
Such a role may be played in diffirent forms ^ but it does require a basic 
minimum of effective interrelationships between the universities and teacher- 
training colleges ^ post-secondary technical and vocational Institutions ^ 
schools and — at least equally important— between the universities themselves* 
Again the mechanics may varyj but* 

1* There must be a continuous channel of consultation between the various 
ihstltutions. 
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2, Cotn'ses assKing and supplemsnting each institutipn's progranmie 
should be □rganlzed, with a consequential regulated circulation 
of students between various specialist courses. 

3p Joint ssmlnars and workihops should be oonducted on questioni of 
coMnon Interest* 

Rttstarch projects should bt promulgated in which maxiinal use is made 
of the potentialities of the vajrloui institutions aYailablej particu= 
larly in the case of secondary schools , where research as such is not 
likely to be initiated^ save perhaps by a few individual teachers. 



5, Some exchange of teachers would be dislrabli for anything f^om a short 
Sirlss of licturei to periods of a semsstsr or mort^ but preferably 

. as part of an integrated ^prograimne involving university faculties of 
education^ teachtr -training institutions ^ and secondary schools. 

6. Studies should be made of mithods of selecting and training the staffs 
of training GoUeges preparing teaehers for primary schools* This 
might well be a risponsibillty of university departments of education. 

7* It would be essential to set up special joint cojimltttesj with 

appropriate ministerial participation^ to enquire into organizational 
and administrative questions --partlc\d.a3y those daaling with problems 
of the movemint of students between institutions --and to review the 
rtiults of educational research and their application to the education 
iyitem as a whole. 39 



1 ml^t also suggest that the acadsnlic prograin of students at teacher 
aoUiges should be so strueti^ad as to allow thm to continue for university 
work thereby improving their competence and academic status. Otherwise ^ the dead 
end feature of teachers Gollage work servii as an obstaals for thost who wish to 



continui thtlr education and unprove their position. 
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3. ^SE^\C_H 

Unesco has auggested that, "The two TOst urgent needs in Aaia 
would seem to be the development of an inatitutionri atnicture for 
educational reatareh, and the training of research workers."^^ 

. Siritable research into ediicational problema wo^d be a major 

faolUtator and strategy for achiertng a nmbar of the objeetlves and 

apeoiflcations for eduoation in Asia. The reiultlng researoh organisation 

could provide the profeesional aoimu.tinent| organisation and ooOTimi cations 

network to generally rriae the level of teacher eduoation and the neaesiary 

piidellnes for deeision-iaaking in teaeher education and feed-baak for 

mocULfioation of current practices as the Unesco Regional Office for 

education in Asia suggestedt 

The prtncipri n^ans of establishinf contact ^th schools 
and teachers is threugh the organising of meetings and aemnars 
by research institutes j such activities generally being a part of 
the fimctlons asstpied to them* Other means of dissemination and 
feedback are as yet unevenly developed. Reporting of reiearch 
findings in educatianai joumrie is not extensive ^d there are few 
regtiar periodic^a which are devoted eTClusivtly to the reporting 
of educational research* Some university publicationa relating to 
social aciencea cariy reports of educational studies alsoj and 
reaearches in education conducted in connection rtth theaea are 
published in fuU or abatraQt formt It mi^ be atreastd her© that 
the practical value of education^ research 1±bb iri the regular re* 
portlnf of research findings in language itoch a non*specialist in 
research can readily eviiuate and put into use # 

In spite of the considerable institutional developmOTt thmt 
is taking place in the countries of the regionj documentation eentrea 
for educational research have not been established* Even nationri 
institutes for educational research have not so far developed 
these eeaanti^ clearing house services for the benefit of other |^ 
research institutions or teachers and educational administrators*^ 



The Unisoo report on the Aiian model of educatloniJ. developinent calls for 

tht establishTOnt of national afenoles for roaeareh in education whose 

ftmetlon would Include t , 

a# Identlflcatien of the inaln and iirmeddate problems 
requiring Investigationi ; 

b# undertaking or co-operating with other in 

for research on these problems| 

■ • . ' ' ' ' " " 

c« giving technical assistance to other institutions for : 

research J and, ' : . 
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dm acting as a clearing house, for researGh information 
and diffusion of findings,^ - 

ThBTB xs an evident need tor a GOnumnications network and structure 

to mMlmlze international asslstanGe and regional cooperation on conmion 

problems of. nations In Southaast Asia, nmiber of teacher education 

probleme are similar for the nations of Southeast Asia and cooperative 

regional reaaarch as well as dissemination of findings should be e^^lored.^^ 

A number of regional institutes to conduct eduQational research 

were established after the Karachi Corferenoe of IPfiO^ and the Coherence 

of Asian Ministers of Education at Tol^o in 1962* mese Included! 

A. Asian Institute for Teacher Educatlors established In 1562-Quezon 
city In the Philippines 

B. Asian Institute of Mucatlonal Planning and Atoinistratlon- 
founded in 1?62 in New De^l 

Cm Ailan Regional Institute for School Building Research founded 
in Bandung 1962 and moirad to Colombo in I966 

Bm National Institute of Educational Research^ Japan^ CUneseo aasisted) 
UnesQo Regional Office In Bangkok wai istablished in 1962 (acta as 
a clearinghouse on educational lirformatlon). 

These developments are moirements in educational research into what 
can TOll become a major strajbeglc role for adiranoing teacher 
m education In Southeast Aslte^ 

Carlos P* Romulo has oalled for the davelopn©nt of more regional 
organizations to further develop and Intenaify Utie dialogue between 
unlyeriitles and Mtions In the region regarding educational problems. 
He suggests that^ 

To help these Ideas along^ it m.11 be necessary to establish formal-- 
or inf ormal-machlneryj eitoer separately or as part of an existing 
world body-j to facilitate the exchanges across national boundaries. 
To ttils endj an international commission of education shoiAd be 
established as a clearing ho^ and agency to offer assistance In : 
ttie form of survey taams| for example j wherever such aid Is needed 
and soliclted.US 
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Mr. Romulo indicates that some start has already been made on regional 
cooperation for educational prbblems in Asia- in the foriri of AsiOGiation of ' 
Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning (AlSim), and the Southeast 
Asian Ministers of Education Council -(sEAmc)- but that more remains to be 
done to cope effectively with these problems. 

^' PRE-SEHVIOE FR0GRAM5 AMD mCTIim FACULTY 

The type of training teachers are given in their professional pre-service 
preparation is of important significance for the development of an educational 
system and can serve as a vital strategy for improving teacher edueatlon. As 
Lionel llvin stresses, 

■It is here, and it can be only here that appropriate trairdng can be 
given for the new suhjects that come into the secondary-school curriculum. 
It is here that more modern methods of teaching must be introduced. It is 
hare that science laboratories must be well equipped- so as to set a ' 
standard that teachars will, not forget when they get into the schools, it 
. Is hers that experimental work must be donp .with the new syllabuses, new 
text -"books and new methods of teaching. ., 

With the recognized importance of this pre -service, area, It Is extremttly 
important to have highly qualified teacher trainers. Yet, 

1. rfhlle only rough indicators of teacher qualifications at teacher- 
, training institutions and technical colleges are available, it appears 
that there Is considerable need to raise standards for the first, and 
that in the case of the second it is extremely difficult to recruit 
staff who have sui'flcientDractical experience as well as appropriate 
academic quallfieations. ,47 

It. is eisentlal aooordlng to the Una so o modal, tJiat stratagles be 

devBlopsd to unprovB on the training and qualification of tfaadher eduGatorsf 

Of special Ijiportance in the reorganization and development of teacher 
training is the preparation of teacher edurators to staff new training 
institutions. The demahd in the coming years for teacher educators will 
put the present sources of supply under n heavy strain. Moreover, 
teacher educators must be in the 'first flight' of progressive educational 
thought and practice if teacher training institutions are r,o become creative 
centers for educational advancement. The training of teaoher educators ' 
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therefore^ should be of vital eonesrn^ and it will be necessary to 
establish training institutions or courses for their further training 
and to prepare them adequately to staff new institutions *- 

Recognlilng the vital importance of teacher training facultyi alert and 

aware of significant educational advances ^ the question of developing and 

maintaining this type of faculty aisimes a great deal of importance* 



IH-SERVICE COURSES 

One of the major strategies for improving teacher education Is the 

provision of adequate in-service courses for those who have already entered 

the profession* As a Uneaco repont indicatedj 

Jfaw entrants to the teaching force in My year form but a small pro- 
portion of the total* For qualitative improvement the level of the whole 
teaching force ineluding the teachers in service has to be progressively 
raised. Further education of teachers in service has therefore as high 
priority as pre -service training. 

There are broadly three types of steps to be taken: (a) to keep the 
teacher abreast of modern advances In educational theory and practice 
and in his own field of specialization j (b) to enable teachers who do 
not possess adequate qualifications J, or are not trained^ to acquire 
needed qualificatiorisi and (c.) to help qualified teachers to Improve 
their qualif icatioris further... 

In-service training for the purpose of keeping the teachers abreast of 
modern devalopments in subject content and methods of teaching will call 
for the systematic Involvement of prof eisional organizations of teachers ^ 
teaser -training institutions and institutions of higher learning in 
organizing vacation courses* These will need to be supplemented by a 
network of consultation centres for week-end "ajnd other short sessions for 
advice and guidance 3 and for making available books and other materials. 
It is highly desirable for every teacher to attend in-sein/'ice training courses 
at re^^ar intervals and recognition should be given to such training In the 
salary scales * 4? 

\Aecording to the above report^ a nmber of nations in Southeast Asia have 
already established in-service programs for teachers and there is a need for an 
Interchange of information and eKperienceSi 

The quality of In-servlce prograjns provided are of great Jjiportance. Teachers 



in the field should have access to the latest ideas and methods through in-service 



courses and should be called upon to make innovative contributions 
to these types of courses. This reqmiras methods of interaction and 
conmunication and sharing of experiences rathtr than expository and "warmed- 
over" teaching, 

Aree Sunhachawee has suggested that in-service leadership training pro- 
grejas for taachar educators be established In Thailand utilizing strategies 
that provide fori 

1. democratic group participationi 

2. supportative psychosocial climate | 

3. effective communication j 

a discovery approach for learning the proceis of problem solvingi 

5. necessary first-hand and community contact experience | 

6. necessary resources^ facilities^ and tlmei 

7, flexibility for individual differences; 

8, continuing evaluation^ 

9* research and experimentation* 50 

COITCLUSIOir 

I have attempted in this paper to deal with key models of structure and 
strategy for improving teacher education in Southeast Asia* Most of you would 
agree that many of your concerns in teacher education are related to the broader 
problems of education and the over -OTching problems of developing nations. 
Development seldom takes place simultaneouily in all components of a society and 
Institutional lag is a very common oaourince in all nations of our modern world. 
In developing nations ^ there is generally a greater degree of anaehronlsm and \ 
clash between traditional and modern patterns. Despite this liiherent institu-^ 
tional dichotomy in the affairs of developing nations | attanpts should be made 
to develop some internal coniistency in the operation of socie Activities of 



the teacher education process should be internally consistent as well as 
fit In to the general educational and social context, if this Is aceomplished^ 
institutional objectives can' be reinf orotd and intensif ied^ and the utilization 
of national energy can be ra^imized* Any strategy or structure proposed for 
teacher education^ shoiald take this reinforcing context Into account* 

In addition to consistency^ a suitable structure and stratear should 
provide for releasing the creative potential of those within the institution. 
Patterns of comnuni cation^ innovation ^ revitalization and critical evaluation 
can be stimulated qr thwarted by the structure of an institution. Those In the 
edueatlonai profeBsion should take a close look at the educational system^ and 
attempt to dtvise and test structural changes or strategies for releasing 
Asian energies. ' 

Asians have not yet tapped their own potential Md should squarely face 
the key iasue of providing vital models of structure and strategy for helping 
reach their stated objectives. A release of Asian educational potential and 
oreativity would enrich not only Asian education , but that of the world as well. 
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